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ANTHROPOLOGIC LITERATURE 

Archaology of Lytton, British Columbia. By Harlan I. Smith. (Mem- 
oirs of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. n, An- 
thropology I.) New York : May 25, 1899. 4°, pp. 129-161, pi. 
xiii. 

This publication, being a portion of the results of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, relates entirely to the archeology of Lytton and its 
vicinity. 

Lytton, so-called for the Secretary of State for the Colonies at the 
time of the first gold-mining excitement in British Columbia, in 1858, 
was at one time an important point on the river-route to the interior and 
subsequently a well-known place on the stage line. It is now little* 
more than a hamlet, with an adjoining Indian village and a station on 
the Canadian Pacific railway. The native name of the place is Tlk'um- 
tci'n, and so long as tradition goes back it has been the center of the 
so-called Thompson River Indians or N'tlakapamuq, a branch of the 
Salishan stock, the northern representatives of which, in the interior of 
British Columbia, including these tribes, are generally spoken of as 
the Shuswap people. There are several old village-sites in the vicinity 
of Lytton, but the center of the tribal habitat appears to have been on 
the point of land to the north of the Thompson river where it joins the 
Fraser. Both the Fraser and the Thompson in this vicinity are too 
rapid and too much broken for easy navigation, even by good canoemen. 
The skill of the Thompson river people at the present day is in this 
respect not great, and there is little to show that they were ever expert 
on the water ; but the junctions of the great valleys of the two rivers, 
with the land routes following there, the low elevation of the place with 
consequent favorable winter conditions, and above all its situation as an 
admirable station for the taking and curing of salmon, caused it to be 
an ideal site for the residence of people with the habits and mode of life 
common to those of the interior of British Columbia. 

The ancient village-site above referred to is not, however, recorded 
to have been inhabited in any continuous manner in historic times, for 
the region ; and its burial-place, comprised in a group of low sand-hills 
(illustrated in the memoir), now constitutes the chief evidence of its 
former importance. These sand-hills, under the influence of the strong 
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up-river winds, have been gutted out since the abandonment of the old 
village-site, and to some extent rearranged from year to year. In 1877 
the writer made a collection of skulls and objects which had been 
deposited with the dead at this place, which since that time has been 
visited by a number of collectors. Mr Smith, with time and means at 
his disposal, has now made probably the last important collection which 
can be secured from the old burial-place, and although other sites are 
referred to by him, this constitutes the chief point of interest in his 
investigations. 

Interments at this place appear to have ceased at or before the com- 
ing of the whites, as evidences are scarcely, if at all, found of materials 
which may have been obtained from the whites by trade, while many of 
the older burials must possess an antiquity of at least several hundred 
years. 1 Neither the objects recovered, however, nor the type of the 
skulls obtained indicate any notable differences in habits or character 
from those of the people found there when the whites arrived. In 
Other words, there is nothing to show that natives of the same stock and 
with similar habits have not continuously inhabited the vicinity since the 
earliest times represented. 

The greater part of Mr Smith's memoir is naturally devoted to the 
description of the tools, weapons, ornaments, and other objects derived 
from the burial site, with the help of a number of admirable illus- 
trations, drawn for the greater part from objects collected by himself, 
but supplemented by others obtained from the same place. 

Some of these objects are of special interest. The material of the 
arrowheads is usually a black, fine-grained augite-porphyrite or " basalt." 
Many of these are of unusually small size and perfect workmanship, with 
a tendency to variety in form. With these, and showing a complete 
mastery of the art of stone-flaking, are" various articles of fantastic 
design to which no particular utility can be assigned. A few such 
forms are figured, but in the museum of the Geological Survey of 
Canada are others even more remarkable. Stone hammers or pestles 
of the kind usually found on the Pacific coast are not uncommon. 
Jade celts or adzes are also a special feature of this locality, and, as 
already shown by the writer, this was a place of manufacture of such 
adzes, 2 the material being obtained in the form of rolled fragments in 
Fraser river. Specimens of the materials employed were submitted to 
Prof, J. F. Kemp of Columbia University, who contributes a note on 
their physical and mineralogical characters, but is apparently unaware 

1 See also Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section II, 1891. 
8 Canadian Record of Science \ vol. 11, No. 6, April, 1887. 
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of the analysis of jade from the same locality already made by Dr B. J. 
Harrington of McGill University. 1 The interesting questions con- 
nected with the mode in which the jade bowlders were cut up and the 
adzes trimmed to shape are also discussed by Mr Smith, who arrives at 
the conclusion that the work was done chiefly with flat pieces of hard 
siliceous sandstone, fragments of which, evidently used for this purpose, 
are commonly found. Other modes of cutting up bowlders of jade or 
allied materials, however, were also in use, as indicated by specimens in 
the collection of the Geological Survey of Canada, some of which, with 
little doubt, have been worked upon with fragments or crystals of quartz, 
as stated by the natives of the present day, and confirmed by inquiries 
made by Mr Hill-Tout. 

Straight pipes, resembling cigar-holders in form and made of soap- 
stone, are represented by a number of specimens, some of which have 
been ornamented by designs in incised lines. These are characteristic, 
and in them it may be supposed that the tobacco native to the region 
(Nicotiana attenuate!) was smoked on occasions of ceremony or festiv- 
ity. Of implements made of bone or antler, a considerable variety, in- 
cluding wedges, adzes, scrapers, awls, needles, harpoon-points, clubs, 
and handles of root-digging sticks have been found. The last-men- 
tioned objects are peculiarly the property of women in these tribes, 
forming the crutch-like handle of a pointed staff employed in extract- 
ing the several varieties of roots which at certain seasons are used as 
food. 

Copper, employed chiefly for ornamental purposes and beaten into 
thin plates, is found in limited quantity. Other ornaments have been 
made of bone and of several species of sea-shells, including the large 
Pectett, the Dentalium, and the Haliotis or " abalone." These shells, 
it will be remarked, imply trade with the coast. 

The incised designs already referred to as occurring on some of the 
pipes are also noticed in certain cases on objects of bone or antler. 
The writer would be inclined to regard most of these designs as trivial, 
but explanations are given of them in Mr Smith's memoir which may 
recommend themselves to some of those versed in native art. In 
respect to artistic genius and workmanship these natives of the interior 
of British Columbia were, however, far behind those of the coast, of 
which their best efforts may be regarded as a faint reflex. 

Mr Smith may be congratulated on the opportunity which has been 
afforded to him of illustrating the archeology of this interesting local- 
ity, which, though well in the interior of British Columbia, is situated 

1 Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section III, 1890, p. 61. 
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on what must always have been one of the main routes of trade and 
intercourse between the inhabitants of the interior and those of the 
coast. George M. Dawson. 

Man, Past and Present. By A. H. Keane, F. R. G. S. [etc.], Cam- 
bridge [England] : University Press, 1899. 8°, 584 pp., 12 plates of 
type portraits. 

In 1896 Mr Keane wrote his Ethnology, in which the subject of the 
varieties of mankind is discussed in two parts, fundamental ethnical 
problems and the primary ethnical groups. In the present volume the 
author essays to establish the independent specialization of the Negro, 
the Mongol, the American, and the Caucasian. Already in 1896 Mr 
Keane had declared, " l'heure des grandes syntheses a deja sonne," 
and now the effort is made to present from the point of view of the 
evolutionist the story of humanity from first to last and everywhere. 
Of course, you realize that to undertake such a task one must have 
read widely and been in touch during the last forty years with every 
worthy writer on any phase of the subject. 

The author believes in the specific unity of mankind, of whom he 
makes four primary divisions, all descended from a generalized proto- 
human form, the Pleistocene man, from whom they sprung divergently 
and independently by adaptation to environment. The recently dis- 
covered Pithecanthropus erectus, found in the Pliocene beds of eastern 
Java by Dr Eugene Dubois, is the link that brings man nearer to the 
common stem, as will be seen in the table : 



European, cranial capacity 1550 c.c. 
Low races " 1250 c.c. 

P. erectus " 1000 c.c. 




Simian Stem. 



